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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department OF the Interior, 

Bureau of E6ucation, 
Watthington, D. C., Jvly 6, 1928. • 
Sir: The desirp of rural-school patrons to provide educational 
op|>ortunitjps for their childfen equal to the best has resulted in a 
remarkable program of rural-school consolidation throughout the 
United States during the past two decades. To determine wVthfr 
the change from a small to a laiger school organization in rural ter- 
ritory results in greater educational efficiency, a large number of . 
reliable studies have been made; bi^no comprehensive compilation 
of the ‘results is in print. 1 theretore ^ked Mr. Timon Covert, 
assistant specialist ii^ rural education, to coUect, summarize, and 
interpret these data. I recommend that the study, ‘.‘Educational 
A< hievements of One-Teacher and of Larger Rural Schools,” bo 
published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 4 

Jno. J. Tigert, 

• ^ Commvtftioner. 

The Sechetahy of the Interior. 
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EDtJCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS M ONE-TEACHER' 
AND OF LARCER RURAL SCHOOLS 


* INTRODUCTION 

' Nearly one hundred yjeers ago Horace Mann made his. vigorous 
attack upon the one-room schools. Since th^’time educators have 
kept up a continual bombardment against them. It has bwn pointed 
out ^hat one teacher working alone with all grades and wi^ pupils of 
^ ail ages can not be expected to accomplish results equal to^e results 
mode, possible by the specialization of -the well-graded school; that 
one-room schools are taught 1^ 'the least-trained and youngest 
teachers; that the percentage of attendance in one-teacher schools is 
. far below that of grade schools; and that the social advantages of 
centralized schools give them superiority Hn training for life thnt 
small isolated schools con not reach. ^ 

The pre^nt-day practice of attempting to evaluate scientifically ‘ 
the educational achievements of pupils has centered an interest, in the 
inittructional results obtained in one-teacher schools as <k)mpared‘ 
with thow obtained in large rural schools. Tlris is done by carefully 
planned pupil-testing programs cdmbiiHHl with certain’ other checks, 
such ast teachers’ marks and age-grade tables. - 
Before the advent of standardized tests, the task of comparing 
schools, in educational achievement was practically impossible; with 
age-grade and achievement noniis scientifically established, it becomes 
,a simple matter. There are now Available the results of many studies 
in which standardized tests have been employed to show the achieve- ‘ 
mont of Dupils in one-feacher and in larger rural schools.- Thisj^ 
bulletin mtempts to bring together a few of the many important^ 
findings of these studies; data selected for this purpose typify the 
results of the respect^ studies from which such selections were 
made.^ Selections-^f-Scores, unless otherwise noted, have been mode 
by taking the results, reported from the largesC type of rural-school 
organizations included in the various survey 'reports reviewed, to 
•compare with the results from the one-teacher organizations included 
in the respective reports. ' selections were made bi^^ause it is 
the large typo of niral-s^'o^ organization— i. e.’, sufficiently large to 
function economically, and ^ciently — ralher than the two or- three 
teacher school, which is recommended as the one to replace small rural 
schools where feasible. 

The main purpose of this bulletin is to .bring together resi^l6 
obtained from educational testing programs in the two ty pes of school • 

• ^ ‘ t . . 

• • 1 * 



2 ACHI^\^MENTB OF RURAL 6CHOOLB 

No atUnnpt is iniulc* hero to prove the asacrtion that the iibUity of 
pupils in one type of sehool to advance is greater than that of those in 
the other type. In a fuw instances it ba!$ boon impossible to present 
typical results without including statements relatuig to the advan- 
tages one or the other ty|>e of school 'possesses in producing those 
intangible results— young citizens trained to take an active part in 
developing the ideals of social opportimity and justice — which ja 
generally conceded to be education's greatest task. , 

' Growing number of large rural scAWs.— During the post 25 years a 
widespread sentimept in favor of centralized schools has been- created, 
and these schools are increasing at the approximate rate of 1 ,000 a 
year in the Unite<l Stat<«, while the number of one-teacher schools 
is dccraaaing at five times this rate. This constant growth in num- 
bers of large rural schools is due chiefly, to the following facts: Thera 
arc few thought fill people left who fail to see the many social ami 
administrative advantages of the larger and belter equipped school; 
the great improvement in roads which has taken place recently; 
and the modem school bus, which Is now equipped with comfortable 
scats, heater, windows, and front and rear doors. 

t 

Tabus 1 . — Growth of atruolidaUtl tchooU 
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Table 1 shows that the number of on^teacher schools has decrea.sed 
from approximately 189,000 in 1920 to approximately 161,000 b 
1926— ;-aii average annual decrease for the six years of approximately 
4,600. The -number bf consolidated ^hools increased during the six- 
year period approximately 6,000, which is eui average yearly increase 
of 1,000. The change in numbers of the two types of rural whools, 
a decrease on the one hand and an increase on the other, indicates 
that nearly 30,000 small rural schools have been dosed since 1920, 
and that as a result 6,000 larger rural schools have been established 
to take their places. 

Obviously largo rural schools are constantly becoming more signi- 
ficant factors in American rural education. From reports received 
by the Bureau of Education from typical consolidated schools in ^ 
rVarious States it is estiht^ted that approximately 4,500,000 boys and 
girls attend iheoe aobools and 160,000 teachers are employed in them. 
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Studisn (ivoUahle. Printed rpporto of testing progrftms sre usually 
those of the larger surveys, although a number of elaborate reporto 
of county testing programs are available in printed form. Recently 
the resulte of educational surveys showing achievement of pupils in 
different types of schools have begun to make their appearance in 
(he n'gular reports of State departments of education. 

A study directed by a committee of the department of rural educa- 
tion of the Natiobal Education Association in 1921-22 to determu^' 
the comparatiy^ ^ults of instruction in one-teacher and consolidated 
schools is the most extensive investigatipn that has been made for 
. the purpose. The [report of this study Table 2) show's the age- 
grade dislrihutioni^rade achievement, and age achievement of 10,999 
'pupils in 135 cfliraolidated-ac^ oHk653 in 374'^onc-teach6r . 
schools in 20 different States. Pupils were Rested in ^reading, arith- 
metic, language, spelling^ and handw'riting by using the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests, the Woody-McCall Mixed 
Fundamentals of Ariihmetic, the Trabiio Language Scales, the fowa 
Spelling Scalra, and the Ayers.Handw'riting Scale. 

Tahle '2. — Age-grade dUtrihullon of pupiU in etrtain eoruolidaled teduxiU and in 
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Table 2 shows the median ages and per cent of pupils for csch of 
(he grades 3 to 8, inclusive, in the 135 consolidated and the 37,4 one- 
teacher schools included in the study mentioned. Pupils are grouped^ 
approximately the same according to their chronological age and dis- 
tributed through the grades in appiji.xiniately tbo same relative num- 
bers in the two types of rufal schools, although the holding power of 
the consolidated school seems to be a little .greater than that of the 
one-teacher school in the upper grades. 

* » • 
kEADINQ ABILITIES OF PUPILS IN ONE-TEAOHEH AND IN LABGCB 
c RURAL SCHOOLS 

a 

i The reading ability of a pupil is of great consequence to him 
.throughout his school *career and in adult life; much of his school 
progress in all subjects is limited by this ability; it is therefore re- 
garded as one of. the fundamentals An airaiwinatJnn gf iba|iiistinio- 
8628®-r3^ 2 
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tional results in this subject is considered one of the best fheans of’ 
tiling elementary school work, and reading scores of pupils have 
secured in practically .all educational surveys. This section 
sets forth typical e.xamples of ('oniparable results 'obtained from 
. reading examinations given to pupils in small and' in large ru^d 
schools. 

Reading s^res oj pupih in rural nchooh of 20 States and of Logan 
County, Ohio. — Reading' results oht^ned in the study directed by 
the committee of the department of iUral education of the Nations! 
Education AssocialioTT show that higher median scores (see A, 
Table 3) in l>oth rate and comprehension were made in each grade 
of the consolidated schools than in the corresponding grades of the* 
one-teacher schools. The greatest /I ifTerenco in each case appeaiy 
in Ihe eighth ^ade. These dilTerences are significant, since the 
pupils in 135 consolidated schools and in 374 one-teacher schools 
were tested, provided that the pupils of the two types pf schools 
were of equal jptelligeoce, for there i^’a^ little difTcrAnce in the ages 
of pupils in the two groups, grade for grade. (See Table 2.) 

Tahlu 3. — .1/M/um r«adinQ fcoret 
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Similar to the results mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the ■ 
report of a survey of the rural schools of Logan County, Ohio, shows 
higher medipn reading scores (see^B, Table 3) for each grade of the con-' 
solidated schools than for the corresponding grades ol the one-teacher i 
I sftiools of that county. In this study 3,396 pupUs ih consolidated 

I and 1,058 in one- teacher schools were examined. 

Fjgiire I shows graphically the raediaq scores * in. reading corapret 
ensioh which were made by fourt h, sixth, and eightlb grade pupils in 

B*U»topUlM. Ohl«. »hool mmj. Cohimtou^ Ohte. T.t. 



I ^ 

ACHtfivE^rm or rur^l schools ‘ * 





• 

tho centralized, the consolidated, and the ono-teacher schools in the 
^ Lipan County, Ohio, survey. Scores for iKh centralized and eonsoli- 
dated schools (essentially the same type) are presented separately . 
oppoRiteJho schoal names, thep the scores for all one-teacher scHoola 
in the county, and the county median. The standard median for eaclf " 



grade w indicated at the left in each case.' The graph shows that • 
whUe there is wnsiderable variation fc reading ability among the laree 
schools, in no instance was the median score so low in them as it was 
for the corres^mding grade in the one-teacher schools of the county. 

, lUadtng abilUvu of Indiana pupiU.^The results of reading tests 
||i^ to rural^hool pupils in a survey of Indiana schools ate shown 
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in Tablo 4. Pupils in one-teaoher, two-teacher, three-teacher, ^ou^ 
teacher, five-teaicher, alx-teacher, and la^r rural schools, in town 
and in city schools, were examined. Thei^r dian scores are given in 
the' table for all of these schools for the fiftJi, seventh, and eigluh 
grades. The country- wide standards foNthe same grades are presented 
for comparison. Scores in the table indicate that the poorest work 
Was done in one-teacher schopls. Higher scores were ma^o in all 
types of the larger schools.* * 

Table 4. — Achievtmenla of / ndiana pupils in reading, in lernu of grade standards 
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» In ihU 8«wt» ATt In U>rms ol the grndc of work they rrprMFnt. For exainpir. thr rnliy 
4.4 ijc nlto-irrado pijplls In l-leachyr schools moans that Ihtvn* pupiLs did work which puiiIU who lihi four- 
Umths ol tlie way through the founh grado usually do. « r- 

Median reading scores oj Arizona pupils.— In a survey * of the 
Arizona public schools, fifth and eighth grade pupils in rural schools ■ 
were tested in the Thorndiko-McCall Reading Examination. The. 
median scores made by pupils m the one-teacher schools were: Fifth 
gfade, 47.7t eighth grade, 53.5. The corresponding scores made in 
all other rural schools in this survey were 44.8 and 68.8. In the onc- 
toacher schools the -median fifth-grade score was .nearly three points 
higher and the eighth grade fiW points lower than the scores made 
in these grades, respectively, in the larger rural schools of the State. 

Apparently there was Iit(,le measurable difference between the 
attainment of the two groups of pupils in this State in the subject 
of reading. Comparisons between other grades might have shown 
greater discrepancies, but a comment ip the survey report concerning 
the resulta ascribes the good showing made in the one-teacher schools * 
to the f a^ that'exceptionally high standards are maintained in the 
V rjiral scliools throug^ouh the* State. 

W Reading obUiHes oJ pupils in six different 5fafe«.--^ble 6 shows 
median reading- scores made by pupils of one-teacher and of large 
rural schools in ^ste given in six different surveys in as many States. 
In the first column the six StatM are list^ alphabeUcally. Opposite 
' the name of eaph Sta(e is the name of the examination used and the 

» lodluu EduoftUto Burv«y Conunl«i«&. tS ImUaa*. N«w York CHr, Qenoml K(hi. 

f mUon OoArd, Ol Browlwoy, 100. p. 7. 

• Tappor/ 0.' Kolpti. A iitm at the ArbonA pal>U»Mhool lyohin (fbcNnli, Ant.), 1025, p. St. 
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median Mo/es “»<*» in each type of achodlby pupils in grades 3, 4, 6, 

eighth-grade scores for Tesas, 
seranth and eighth grade scords for Virginia, and of third, fourth, and 
Sixth scor6Srfor Kentucky. 

Higher median ‘reading scores were made by pupils m each grade 
tested m the la^e rural schools of Kansas, KentLkyTNew Ck! 
Tcxm, and Vi^iua than by those of the corresponding grades of the 
one-teacher whools of the reapective State?, In Oklahoma median 
scores we™ higher for pupils i;. grades 3 and 4 but lower in grad« 
^ 5, (., 7, and S in large rural schools than in the one-teacher schools. 

Table 5.— Median reading teoree 4/i eix Sialsg 
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The Kansas survey report states;* 

Not only did the pupils' of the ungraded' schools have lower median scores in 

paragraphs read correctly, but they also 
a ncorrectly a larger percentage of paragraphs in proportion to tlieir own total 

‘he-sradol school.. ThI. differenc 

Median motm m^e in the Isrgh rural schools of Kentucky on tho 

New New York on tho 

New York Resd^mg Exanunslaon Sigma III, Form B, indicate that 

these pupils, ^ado for grade, were approximately one year in mlvsnce 
0I pupUs m the o»e-teacher schooU of the respective States. ' 

lor T"' Ste«e.^Figure 2, based on data - 

obu!!.^ In f ■ “'‘“™ gf«Phih«lly median scores 

obtamed m rea^g tots for grades S, 9, 7; a^d 8 in the two type, qf 

Ktools mcluded in the rural school survey of New York Stal^ 

Tho <hapam shows that the pupils in the large rurj schools of New 
York SUte read epproxuiistely as‘w(^ as thdsa of the next higher 
grade in the one>teaoher schools. . ^ 
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There is little appai^pnt difference between comparable reading 
. scores of pupilB in the two types of rural schools in Oklahoma, in 
Texas/ or in Virginia. Pupils in the small-type schools of Texas* | 
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, difference, the pupUs in the large rural schools of these States were 
approximately one year in advance of those of the corresponding 
^ad^ mhhe ohe-teacher schools. In four of the six grades tested in 
the Oklahoma schools slighUy higher comparable scores were made ' 

by pupils m the one-teacher schools than by those of the large rural 
schools. . • • ® 
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Tho median reading scores made in grades S, 6, 7, and 8 in the two 
types of schools in the Oklahoma, the Indians, and thd Kentucky 

surveys are shown in. graphic form in Figure 3. 

The graph shows that the median score for each grade represented 
weigher m the ono-teaoher schools of Oklahoma than for the correa- 
ponding ^ade m the large rural schools of the. State, whereas the 
opposite 18 shown to be true concerning the comparable reading 
Bcores m the two types of schools in. both Indiana and Kentucky. 
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Tho foregoing results of tests in reading ability of pupiL in the two 
types of rural schools are typical of results obtained in other survoys 
on this subject. The comparisons show in most cases that in the 
subject of reading pupils in large rural schools make higher scores 
than those in one-teacher schools. The differences in some States j 
or groups represent a full year's work. 



ARITHMETIC ABILITIES OF PUPILS. 

• I 

A number of educational survey reports are available showing the 
ability of pupils in siiiall and in largo rural schools on tho fundaincnUl'^ 
opt'rations aiid reasoning problems in arithmetic. In general, ths 
result^show u disparity similar to that noted in achievciucnt in reading 
ability between pupils in the two types of schools. The scle<’tiims of 
comparisons presented here are typical of others which might be 
shown. 

Arxthmttxc Bcorat of pupils in six different 5/a/rs.— Con»parable 
arithmetic scores have been sclectcHl from each of the six State survey 
reports from which selections were "made to compare median reading 
scores. These comparisons arc set forth in Table 6 and afe repre* 
Bcntaiivo of data of this type available in, the large survey reports. 
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• Nurob^ repnteDt per cent of problems loWed oomctly. 


Higher me;d)an arithmetic scores were made by pupils in the large 
rural schools than by those in the one-teacher schools on the lcat§/ 
named in Table 6 in every comparison shown, ‘with the following 
• exceptions: Scores of pupils in grades 4, 6, and 8 in the one-teacher 
I schools of Oklahoma aro higher than those of the corresponding grades 
; of the large rural schools. 

The variation in arithmetic ability, judged by the moosupes^of 
central tendencies in the table, between comparable groups of pupils 
in the two types of schools amounts to a year or more of progress in 
several instances. The median fifth^>grade arithmetic score for tho 
li^e rural schools of Kansas is equal to that of the next higher grads. 
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in the one^tealMier schools of that Slate; mediao seven th>grade scores 
for pupils in the large rural schools of Kansas and' New York, and ’ 
third, fourth, fifth, aqd sixth grade scores for pupils of Virginia are 
higher than the corresponding scores in the next higher grades in the 
onc-teachor schools of th^espective States; and the median fifth- 
grade score in t^ large rural schools of Kentucky is higher than that 
of the seventh grade in tire one-teacher schools. 

ArithmHic Hcorea mads^y rural pupUs of Lickiny Chunty^ Ohio . — 
Thirty-four eighth-grade pupils, 12 in the throe 1-teacher schools and • 

22 in the one consolidated school, of St. Albans Township, Licking 
County, Ohio, were* tested in the Courys and Illinois arithmetic 
examinations to eoinparc their achievement and ability in this sub- 
ject.^ The results given in Table 7 show the* median intelligence 
quotient, the median accomplishinen^^otient in arithmetic, and the 
median scores on the four fundamentals of arithmetic for pupils in 
each of- the two types of schools. The name of* the examination 
used in each case is given in the column headings. 


Table 7. — Tut rcavUa, St, Albana Toumahip, Licking County, Oi 
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Pupils in tlie consolidated school were from 50 to 400 per cent 
more proficient in the fundamentals of arithmetic than those of the 
one-teacher scho'bls. The fact that the intelligence ratings of these 
pupils been determined made it possible to establish their accomr 
plishment quotients. In doing this a second arithmetic examination 
was used, and it was found, as the table shows, that the pupils of the • 
large school did much better *work according to their capacity than 
Ihose of the one-teacher sohools. 

Results of arithmetic tests in the small study mentioned and in 
most cases in the laiger surveys indicate that pupils in laige^ rural 
schools master the fundamentals of arithmetic and can solve reason- 
iug problems in this subject, grade for grade, decidedly better than 
those in one-teacher schools. 


* The following statements concerning test results on arithmetic are 
(fuotod from two survey studies: 

As ineasiiiy by the Monroe Reasoning Testa It la plainly evident tJint the 
M!sulta in tbeygraded schools show what appears to be the influence of the mure 


* DlMk. lattif. The vtius ol oontoUdatad lobooU it dAmnliwd br • Drotsl lod sduottlo 
pi ODMYwm mmI oontoUdstsd ntioota. EducsUoasl IT<nroh bulkUn, Cftlamboa Ohio. t. 
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effeclive teaching in tboae acboola with reference to pupUa' ability to reaaoo oo 
problems in itrlthmotic.' 

The smaHer schools are uniformly lower (in addition) than (he large school ” 
although the difference in grade 6 is slight. * There is not a single age 

group represented on reasoning problcins where there is less than a year’s diffe^ 
ence in favor of the larger schools^* 

SPELLING ABILITIES OF PUPILS ' ^ ^ 

TabU* 8 presents the median speJUng scores of pu^ps in laj^ and in 
aiuall rural schools in grades 5, I, and 8 in Indiana, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, aud West Vix^inia, and for grades 5 and 7 in North Carolma. 


Tahlk 8 . — ^fedlnn nptUing ticcres in five Slater 
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Table H shows that higher median scores were made by fifth-grade 
pupils in the large-typo schools than in lhe*ono-teachcr schools in 
Indiana, Kentucky, and North Carolina; lower ones in Oklahom^and 
West Virginia. Higher comparable scores wore made by seventh- 
pade pupijs in the large rural schools than in the one-teagher schools 
in Indiana and Kentucky; lower ones in North Can>lina, Oklahoma, 
and \\est Virginia. Higher scores were made in large than in one- 
teacher schools in the eighth grade in Indinda, Kentucky, and 
Oklahoma; lower scores in West Vuginia. 

' Spelliv^ scores in rural schools in three SUties . — Figure 4 shows- ' 
graphically the results of spelling tosts in ono-tea<'her and large rural 
schools in Indiana, Kentucky, and Oklahoma. Median scores are 
represented for grades 5, 7, and 8 of Indiana and Kentucky schoolv^ 
and for grade* 5, G, 7, and 8 of Oklahonja^hools. In 8 of the w 
comparisons, higher median scores, and in 2, lower ones were made 
by pupils in the large rural schools than by those of the one-teacher 
schools. Pupils in the fifth and the seventh gratles of the one-teacher 
schools in Oklahoma made higher median score* than those of the . 
corresponding grades in the largo rural sohools. 

Com'^rahU spelling scores in Wisconsin rural 8cWfo;-r-Median 
scores in standardbed spelling tests in one-teacher and larger rural 

1 -r » • 

a ^ ~ • — — — ■ ■ ■ -I ■ 

•Th* rsulu of iDiinirtlon In diffennt irpoi of oloiiMnUry ■choob Ib Kuum. Plluburt. Ktu 
X.B. T.C. Pr«BB, IV3l-»,p. 14. , . 

• » Huiiany, M- B. Kunl^ebaui wmy of Vow York Suto. Bdoatlonil Aohlovomoat. Itlua. V. Y« 

itaa p. ML ' 
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schools in Wisconsin, as given in the biennial report of the State 
superintendent of public schools, for 1924-1926, are given in compara-. 
tive form in Table 9. ‘ ' ' 



Table 9. — Median a pelting aeorea in Wiaconain 
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The scores included are thcfse of pupils in one-teacher tmA larger 
schools in grades 3 to 8,' inclusive, in each of three different teets 
arranged by grades and si'hools for the purpose of eoniparison. The 
number of pupils examined on each test in each type*bf school is 
also shown. 

In 15 of the 18 comparisons shown in Table 9 higher median 
scores were made by pupils in the largO'type schools than by those 
in the small schools; in 2 comparisons, th» seventh grade on the 
Iowa Word List and the fifth grade on the Ayers Spelling S<'ale, 
the opposite is true. In one case, the third grade, on the Ayers 
Siiefling Scale, the scores are equtd. The rcoults of the Hrst two 
teste are probably of mure significance than those of tlio last one, 
due to the fact that greater numbers of pupils were cxaiuined.ia 
the first two testa. While the differences shown in the coinpa'ri.soDS 
arc not striking, the c<»nsistency with which the higher scores appear 
for pupils in the large type schools of Wis(‘onsin indicates that pupils 
learn to spell betUr in them, grade for grade, tlian they do in the 
one-teacher schools of the State. 

SpeUing scorfjs oj pupils in Spokane County^ — A c^jmparlson 
of the spelling scores made by pupils in a surv'cy of the one-rooin and 
the village graded schools of Spokane County, Wash., show's tho;t the 
pupils in the large-type school were 2.7 per cent more efficient in 
spellii^ than those in the surroimding one-room schools. The 
greatest differenOe appeared between scores of pupils in the seventh 
grade. Although this difference between the two groups of pupils 
is not great, it is significant, sinc« the pupils were paired on the basis 
of intelligcnco-test scores and chronological ages. The comment is 
made in the report of the survey that the graded-sohool pupils-w’ere 
approximately one-half school year in advance of pupils in tbs 
surrounding one-room schools with whom they were paired. , 

WnmNO ABILITIES OP PUPILS 

A number of typical comparisons of median scores on handwriting 
in the two .types of rural schools *imder discussion *are presented 
here. They show the relative* achievement of pupils in various 
elementary grades oirural schools in different sections of the country. 

Table 10 . — Median handwrUing teoree in four StaU$ 
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Table 10 gives the median handwritmg sco^ of pupils in gtsdes 3 
to 8, inoluaive» of on^teac)ier and of largo rural schools in the States 
“nampd. The scores indicate the quality of writing and are arranged 
to <u>mparo this ability of pupils, grade for grade, in the two types of 
aciiools in the respective States. 

Higher ^res were made by third, fourth, fiftli, sixth, and aeventh 
prade pupils in the largo rural schools in Kansas, by third, fourth, 
and sixth grade pupils in Oklahoma, and by third and fifth grade 
' pupils in West Virginia than by those of the corresponding grades in 
the one-teacher schools of the respective States. The median sixth- 
grade score was the same for pupils in the largo and in the one-teacher 
schools of Wisconsin, while in all other comparisons higher median 
scores wore made b^ pupils in the one-teacher schools than by those 
of the corresponding grades of the largo rural schools. 

Pupils of the one-teacher schools scored higher in 13 of the 24 com- 
parisons shoiAm and lower in 10 than those of the largo rural schoola. 
In one comparison the scores were equal. In sr>me instances the dif- 
ferences are significant, while in plhers there is fittlo apparent differ- 
ence between the quality of handwriting of the conrparable grou|» of 
pupils. Of most significance are the median scores^ade in the large 
rural schools of Kansas, which indicate tliat the pupi^ in these schools “ 
were more than a school grade ahead of those in the one-teachcr 
schools of that State. In Wisconsin higher scores appear regularly 
for pupils of the various grades of the one-teacher schools than for 
those of the largo-type school, but the difference in no case is great 

COMPARISONS OF TEACHING RESULTS IN CERTAIN CONTENT AND 

OTHER SUBJECTS 

In discussing the educational output of the schools, survey reports 
attach much importance to the results of tests which measure pupils' 
ability to read understandingly about problems of effective citizen- 
ship. A number of the reports contain results of tests that indicate 
the extent of attainment of pupils in the social science and other 
content subjects, some of which permit comparison between the 
attainment of pupils in these subjects in the two types of rural 
achools under discussion. Sonnie typical results are presented here.' 


Tablb ll. — Median hielory ecorea in three Staiea 
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Table 1 1 shows the median history scores made in oncsrteacher and 
in lan;e rural schools by seventh and eighth grade pupUs in Indiana 
and Kentucky dnd in the eighth grade in New York StAte. The 
questions w'ere selectcvl from the Van Wagenen History Scales to 
tx^t pupils on -information and. thought. Pupils in Indiana weie 
^ U'sted 'during the second half of the year; those in Kentucky during 
the first half. Schools designate<l as “large” in Indiana ^'and Ken- 
tucky employed si.\ or more tcm’hers each; those in New Yoik 
employisl fqiir teaohei5» each. 

‘lir every conipHrison it is seen that pupils of, laige rurai stdiooU 
scored higher on histonr que.slions, Isith infonii4tional and though^ 
than '(hose of the corn^sponding gnules of the one-teacher schools. 
The greatest dilTen*nce occurs bt'twcen the scores of pufiils in tha 
two typos of schools in Kentucky. The eoin^arisons indicate more 
tha*ii a year’s difference belwet'n the two group.s of pupils, gro4le for 
grade, in histoiy aldlity. Of the results nuMle in New York (ho 
report, states:'® 

* I 

The foiHu{*i(ion o( n icrniiine Ameriennijuttion iid ti knowIctlKe of AnieriftH 
hUt€»r>. iumI the f^r uriiiiiHiid thin knnutoilgo ik an* mastery J 

tlie lanatmRo in wiik'li tFmi Iiial4iry is rcTonicyi. Judged l>y the doKrcH* which 
llieir pupila have lliia knowliHlae iiiiri nmatcry, the niml achiada i»f New York 
are distinctly uml aadly drficieiit and llte ^hiallrr arhootii moat deficient oT alk. 

- A com/Htri^^ of Ufot/ra/thy ticorrn oj rural />tr/>i7j«.— Geography 
Scon'S " of 2, .'ll! pupils in consolidatMl s<ho«d.s and of 1,135 pupils in 
one and two teacher s«*ho<ds <»f Ohio are sliowii in the rej>ort of i 
state-wide (testing progririn jii that State, in which (he Hiickingham- 
Stevenson Place (i«M»grnphy Tests were used^ 

MtMliim s4'ortvt of pupils in the cons()lHlate4l schools on wiirld 
geography questions w'ore: Fifth grade si.yth grade 23.7, seventh 
grade 37.(1, and eighth grade 40; corresponding scorca in onb and'two 
teacher schools were 4.1, 11.2, 26.8, and 35.3. The diifc^nces in 
favor of the consolidatod schoob were 8.2712.5, 10.8, and 4.7, pointe 
for tlie respective grades. Median scores of pupils in the consolidated 
schools on United States geography questions were: Fifth grade 9.9, 
sixth grade 16.6, seventh grade 23.3, and eighth grade 28.3; corre- 
sponding scores in one and two teacher schools were 6.7, 11.2, 20.8, 
and 30.2. The dilTercncos in favor of the consolidated schools were 
3.2 points for the fifth grade, 5.4. for the sixth grade, and 2.5 for the 
' seventh grade, while tins difference was l.oVoints in /avor of the small- 
type schools in the eighth grade. 

Composition scores of pupils in rural' schools . — In the state-wide 
survey of instruction in elementary schools. qf Ktu^sss, 1,232 pUpils 


I* BqjiI KhOQl furrty of New Yoric Pule. EcSimiiooel edilewiitot, p. t9H 
It Whltmer, J. W. a compaHeem of oaneomuud «od onMeeober eohooU bteed apoo muiu oltt .ilMd 
00 the Ba«ktn|hekiD-8Mr?vDmi Plaoo Oeofrwphy TiiU SioU Unl?mUy» Colujoboi, Ohio. R<fuaaiQOi| 
Aeeeoroh OniteUii^ pp. 9-l(k Ji8UAry< m, ^ 
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I were testod on the Willing Language Scale io ono-teaoher schools and 
I 932 in rural village schools. Higher iiie<iian si'oros wore iiiade by 
pupUa in each of si;^gra<lcs, 3 to 8, inc lusive, in (he largi-type schools 
I than by those of the c'orresponding grades in the one-teacher s<'hool& « 
of the State. The difTorenco in favor of the larger schc^da varied from 
5 per cent in the third grwle to 12 i>er cent in the sixth grade. ‘ The 
8e^enth gra<le pupils in the large-type school nveragod as high a.s 
eighth-grade pupils in the one-U*ochcr school.s, * 

Ability in qJ pupiU high Mcfuiol.s from Uirfft and nmaQ 

rvml scAoohf.— A miiiilier of studies have hi-en inatle to detormine 
whether pupils entering the ninth grade from one-tem her sehonls were 
as well prepared for high-sidiool work Its (host' from niral village w'hools. 
Results of sUndanliwul tests gjvvn pupils in ein h of the two groups 
6<Min nfte9 enteruig lugh s<‘hiH>l. or vhisa rwonls in first or second year 
high-school (onrsea, have been compart-d. U<>sulis re|)orteiI on Eng- 
li.«h u*sts and class rw onl.s of pu(>ils in small high schmds m Illinois, 
Iowa, and the State of Washington are typical of those available. 

A rec^t investigation '* <if high-sc hool nvonis of juipils in Illinois 
shoMR (hat ])upils traiiiixl in sc^luiiits avoraiiotl K34 por cent 
higlicr in all high-school subjects aiul 1.74 jier cent higher in EngUsh 
than pupils from the one-tjeachcr schc^ls. Kraulta of a study made 
in Iowa, using The Briggs English Fomi Teat, the Kirhy Grammar 
Test, and the Willing Composition Scolt', given the first ‘mouth in 
right high seho<f^ show' tlwt fewer errors wore maile by pupils from 
elementary sch<K>l8 in tlu^ use of capitiils, question niarks^ com- 
piction sentences, commas before “hut,” cornvHCiiglish in s<‘nU‘.nc«>, 
correctly speUpd wortls, and application of (hr nUee "of granunar in 
senU^ncA^, but more errors in the use of tonuinai perimis and tbo 
apostrophe of possesion than by those from the surroiiiuling omv 
(caeher schools. Scores •* on Briggs English Form Tost, given to 
^‘^m^ ^-gr ade pupils from one-teacher schools and to ait equal number 
fronTgraded village schooU in Sppkane County, W’ash.j indicate an 
average, difference in ability between the two groups oi pupils espial 
to 4.9 months of s< hool work in favor of those from the graded w hools. 

■Typical staiemenis. — The following statements concerning the 
teaching of appreciation, content, and other subjects in rural schools 
are^niained in various survey reports: 


If a child is obliged to attend a one-teacher aehoni, he. is for the nHWt part 
denied opportunity for work in mualo and other fine art* and in the houaehold 
and Induatriai arhi. Hia elcroentary school life is limited almost cntlitehrTo the 


mi TsMhsn' AMoeUtioa. RIrh-seb&l rrcordf of nirtl-inlMd *s«| of dtr-croioed ithlldtoo. 

Tiictws* AawclmiKiOo 8prtn«iUW, 111. JlMMyxOi D«iMrttu«iu. IW. (Mim^osniph^il.) 

*** EncHih 4bUJty <if (own iod mrml pupils. UnlYsnlty 0 / I<uys, lows Cllr* l»ws* 
•W. (MssUr^s (hails.) , ^ 

»• aioos, C. W.* sad Curtis, 1. W, Propasi of snuInliDi on^coom sod trsdSd-acbool DUpUs. Journsi 
ItE^QCiIlqnsl Ii MSi f chs 19: WfhmL ‘ ' 
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dniditDry 9t learning the simple fundsmenUla; but in these subJocU, in whioh hs 
may be eipeetcd to^pske his best shoi^g, ituismuch as hb work is prwcticsUy 
limited to them, he foils far lichfnd the average city child, being nearly two j-can 
behind nt the end of his elorltciltary course. — Intliana Bd\ifatian J^urvty 
non Public education in / ndiuno. Nttt York General Education Boarti, po(jr t9. 
Those rosUlta (higher median arithmetic and rcaduig scoroa for every graih* of 
tl)o eonaolidatcd sclxxil titan for the currespondiug gradea of tito fivo adjtuent 
oiMvroom sciiools of the township) aro not. iioeenurUy imlicaliM* of lack of teaehing 
abiiiti>’ in tl»e one^room rural sehutils, but rutiirr show the inadequacy of the 
system, for it is handirnpited i>y the lack of time And the iim«le<|um'y of 
equipntent. — Rnuitt of a testing turreg of (Me Stmoburg conoolidnlc^i and atijaetnt < 
pno-room oehudo. EMo l/niror$itif, Columbua, Ohio. Educattonol ReotarcA 
Bulletin^ polume it, Fciiruarg, t0t7. * ' 

Pu|HU of tlic Coloi^nsolidated ScIuhiI nveniged front 1 1 (s'r cent inon* etficiont 
In the cigiitli grade per ctod more in the sixth grade (itnn lluuu* of the (hmtc* 
spondiog grades of the 12 surrounding oi>e-tcaehqr sclnmls, In r.ile f>f n'iohiig, 
scorxss x*arying from 10 to 00 |>er cent higher weir lyado in tho diffcrenl gnotm u( 

« the* eonaolidatcd school Ilian in those of the one-tetaciier ocinxtb. As in miding 
oomprehension. tho amailostdilTerence was in tlivupiier grades • • •. rnpili 
of thnse two (iip|*cr) grades (tosaibjy inay.luivc receivtnl much tho same ty|s* if 
training In their earlier school life, or many of llie less efllcleiit pupils in tin* rural 
^ schools drup out of seluuti Itefore these grades are leacbcd . — toua ,'ilalc Trochct$ 
Colltgt. RnuUo nf leaching in one~room rural achooU comfiornl ir%th rrsuh# is 
conoolidated tehooU. Cedar FoUm, loua, (Minoogrpahed.y 

In April, 1927, the Woody-McCall Mixod FundamentaU, Form III, 
waa given to all cighth*frrade pupiU — 514 city (village) *61 5 rural (om‘- 
% teacher and larger rural schools) — in Tulare County, Calif. The 
city median was 30-1^, and the rural median 31.18, 

, At the snnic time tlio Woody- McCall, Form 111, was given we «lt*n gate 
standard tests lit bngwige, geogntphy. United Stales luKt4iry, nml literaturr. 
•The (KMsible score in (huso tests was 66. Tlie city median was 40.10 and llte 
niml medbn 43.03. ♦ 

You will note tho surprblng fact tliat the rural median was several itointa abovs 
the city median, Thb wo attribute to tlic system of niral suitervision thst lias 
boon practiced In thb county for tho past throe or four years. It shows coiylu- 
slvely that the county school pmporly supervised b a mighty fine institution.— 
Buckmon, J, B-. (courdy stiperinfmdcnf). RetuUa of a oouiiig-iru/s tcoting prvgroiiu 
I'tsoffS, Co/i/., /0#7. (Unpubli*ho(Lrepori.) 

Even in a very few cases, where tite use of the technique' of individuaJ instruc- 
tion seems to Itavo aolved the problem so far as a mastery of tho subject matter li 
concerned in the sutall isolated school, there b always beking the other and more 
important ph^ of secondary education, namely, training in tho theory and prao- 
iice of the social sciences. Actual large group contacts In clasaroom and oxtra- 
currioular activities arc ncooaaary for the adequate preparation of young cUisens 
- for the larger group life of adulthood.— IFAtlnsy, F. L, High-oehool opporiunilim 
in Colorado, Stale Teachore College, Oreeley, Colo. Reetdrth Bulletin No. It, 
AuguM, im. . « 

The general low stahdlng of tho ono-tcachef schoob b not confined to the sub* 
jecta tested. We must not forget that the one-teacher schools are also at a 
dbodvantaipe in facilities to attain some of the other important outcomes which 
we have out tested. Among those may be listed breadth of reading; skill in the 
unpf reforenoo books; ability in, and enjoyment of, muaic and art;' and learning 
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cl coopcraUon fttid ^ood^ll by niiiiKliag witb othera. Poorer ihowiDg wu made 
00 the tata in liiatory and literature and in language usage tjian iu the funda* 
n»n (^. — Surface Creek Su&ey Commieeion. An eduoa/ionot SMirryt o/ echool 
JirHe/e 6, 9, 18, tt. £ 5 ,*ond 84, of DcUa County, Colo., Delta, Colo. .County 
fuprnntradrnt, 1924. 

SUMMARIbS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the preceding pages typical ^Ihiparisons have been shown 
between the arhievenient of pupils trained in one-teacher schools and 
those trained in large rural schools, covering a number of elementary 
schoql subjects. .The tabulation of data has been arrangetl niainlv 
by subjects. In Table 12 and the following pages a suiiiniariMtion 
is given of the results of testing programs appearing in eight State 
survey reports showing the comparative ability' of pupils in the two 
types of rural 8ch<x)l8 by States’, and for the group of States, in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling. 

Taiu.e 12.— Oompartton of ^neilian tcorte of oupila m large and in unall rural 
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* 

Sizes of rural schools and numbers of pupils included in each of the , 
surveys were as follows: Indiana, one-teacher 2,852, six or more 
teacher 714; Kansas, one-teacher 1,232, third-class city schools 
(villages with populations between 500 and 2,000) 1,008; Kentucky, 
one-teacher 2,947, sL\ or more teacher 261*; New York, one-teacher 
2,050, four or more teacher 2,835; Oklahoma, one-teacher 3,169, 
consolidated 2,527; Texas, one-teacher 043, five or more teacher 
2,430; Virginia, one-teacher 186, four or more teacher 2,259; West 
Virginia, pupils in 9 one- teacher schools and those in 6 throe-teacher 
schools. ♦ 

Road Table 12 as follows: In the Indiana survey report three 
comparisons between the median reading abilities of pupils in 
large rural schools and of those in the corresponding grades in one- 
teacher schools are shown. In each of these, higher scores were made 
by pupils of the large schools, which amounts to JOO'pcr cent of the 
times comparisons were made betw’cen the two. In a similar manner 
read' across the page for results in each State on each subject and for 
the total results on each subject. 

Data presented in Table 12 show’ that pupils in largo rural schools 
made higher median reading scores in 39 of the 51 comi>aiis^ins and 
lower in 12 than those of the corresponding grades in one-tcnchCr 
schools. In terms of percentage the median scores were higWr in 
large schools in 76.6 per cent of the total number of comparisons 
' made. 

In ai’ithmctic. and in spelling, os in reading, j)upiTs in large rural 
schools made rnm^h larger per cent (sec Table 12) of the higher 
median scorew than those of corrcs|K>nding gra<h>s in onc-tcacher 
schools. In a total of 83 comparisons between arithmetic ability of 
pupils in the two types of rural s<-.hools Included in the eight surveys, 
.73, or 87.9 per cent, show higher, and 9, or. 10.9 per cent, lower median 
, scores (in one comparison they were equal) for pupils in lai^e rural 
schools, grddo for grade, than for those 'in the one-toachcr schools. 

In n total of 31 comparisons of writing ability 25, or 80.6 per cent, - 
.show higher, and 6, or 19.4 per cent, lower median scores for pupils 
i'l) the large schools, grade fur grqtlc, than for thpse in the one-teacher 
schools. 

OC the 8 State survey r^)orts, 6 show that all comparable mediaa 
rtfading, arithmetic, aiid#W'riting scores were^ uniformly higher b 
large than in one-teacher niral schools. In 2, the Oklahoma and the 
West Virginia studies, some scores were higher in one-teacher schools. 

In Oklahoma the median scores were higher in 4 of a total of 8 com- 
parisons in reading,, in 5 of a total of II comparisons in arithmetic, 
and in 2 of a total of 6 comparisons in writing, for pupils in one-teacber 
schools than for those of the corresponding grades of large rural 
u r schools, In Wesli Yirginia^the median scores were higher in 8 of • 
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total of 12 (jompariwnsln reading, in 4 of a total of 6 comparisona in 
^thmetic, and in 4 of a total of"6 coinparisons in writing for pupils 
in one>»teacher schools than for those of the corresponding grades of 
large rural schools. 

Since the teste in each survey were igiven to large numbers of 
pupils page 20), they should he representative. Assuming that - 
pupils tested in both typos of rural schools were equally well classified 
Bununanes shown in Table 12 indicate that pupils attending la^e 
rurtU schools in various sections of the United States learn to read, 
spell, and solve arithmetical problems decidedly better than those 
who attend one<-teacher schools. Summaries of simil^ results on 
other subjects confirm the statement that pupils trained m large rural 
schools make higher comparable scores on educational teste than 
those trained in one-teacher schools. * ' 


COMPARISON or MEDIAN SCORES OF PUPILS IN 
LARGE AND IN SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS IN 
HIGHER SCORES EIGHT gTATES. 
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To show the facte in Table 12 graphically, Figure 5 is presented, 
The, percentage distribution of higher median reading, arithmetic, 

»nd spellmg scores shown in the table are represented in the respcu tivo 
bare of the graph. 

The upper bar of Figure 6 represents all, .or 100 per cent, of the 
comparisons made boyyeen reading abilities of pupils in the two types 
of ^h^ls m the eight States; the light portion representk the per 
cent of higher median scores earned in the large type ruril sohobls; 

portion, that earned in the- small type. Similarly the- 
middle bar represents comparisona in Arithmetic abilities; the hatched 
portion of this bar shows, the par cent of scores which were equal, 
grade for grade, in the two types of schools. 

'The reaulto of a majority of studies, a few of which have been 
leviewed here, indicate, that pupils trained in’ large rural eohoola 
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acquire a better mastery of the fundam^tntala of learning, grade for 
grade, than thosie trained in one-teacher schools; a few studies show 
the opposite ; while the results of at least one extensive study, although 
showing higher scores for pupils of largo rural schools than for those 
f of small ones, when converted into achievement quotients, indicate ' 
greater effectiveness in the small typo school. 

The rural school administrator will w'ant to knhw the causes of j 
these conditions. It may be hotter classification and teaching, 
longer terms, better holding power of the laiger schools than of the 
small ones, or it may be other factors. Results should be studied in 
the light of all available data. Continued study and additional in- 
formation, which will permit wider comparison and more (lofinite 
conclusions on the instructional results in the two types of rural 
schools, are needed. * < 
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